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Famous for nearly 150 


Years 


with the Romance of old Village Choirs tr 


eated of in this 


Booklet is THE HOUSE OF VANHEEMS. Founded in 


1793 by Martin Vanheems as Clerical Outfit 


ers, the business 


has passed down from father to son, during the reigns of 
six English Monarchs, from George III to the present day, the junior 


representative of the House being the great-great-grandso: 
Founder. 


One of the most important branches of the business d 


nm of the original 


luring this long 


period has been fitting out Church Choirs in every part of this Country, 


and in more recent years, a vast overseas business has 
English speaking Countries. In hundreds of Churches 


grown up in all 
in our far flung 


Dominions and Colonies, Canada, Australia, Newfoundland, New 


Zealand, India, Africa, etc., the well known name of ti 
VANHEEMS appears on the Choir Outfits, 


he HOUSE OF 


At the time of the famous Gold Rush to the Klondyke in the early go's, 


long before any commercial route had been establis. 


ied, Vanheems” 


Cassocks and Surplices were sent up the long Yukon Trail by dog sleigh 


to Dawson City, 
In the smallest Mission Stations in the heart of t 


he jungle, from 


Greenland to Cape Horn, it has been the privilege of this famous firm to 


send their goods. Generally 
speaking, the activities of 
the Church penetrate 
distant unexplored territory 
long before the Flag, and if 
it is true that Commerce 
follows the Flag it is equally 
true that the Flag follows the 
Church, and where our 
intrepid Missioners are 
found, there also will be 
found Vanheems’ Cassocks 
and Surplices, a fact of which 
the House is not a little 
proud. 


It is interesting to compare 
the famous old time picture 
of THE CHORISTERS, as 
fitted out by the original 
Martin Vanheems, that 
appears elsewhere in this 
booklet, with that of present 
day Choristers. 


The Outfit illustrated has 
been adopted for Lady 
Choristers in hundreds of 
Churches at home and 
overscas. 
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Some years before the Great War a 
few Churches adopted a special dress 
for girl Choristers, During the War 
itself, when all the able bodied young 
men were either fighting or engaged 
in Munition Works, Ladies’ Choirs 
became firmly established, and 
the Robes designed for this 
purpose by the HOUSE OF 
VANHEEMS have now become 
firmly adopted as standard. 


Vanheems are pleased to advise 
on any matters of Choir Outfitting, 
and their long experience in this 
branch of business enables them to 
speak authoritatively on the subject. 
Patterns, easy measure forms and 
Estimates are submitted promptly 
on receipt of particulars, and when 
desired, sample garments may be 
had on approval for inspection. 


——% 


The Ladies’ Choir Outfit shown 
here consists of a Cap and Gown, in 
fine black stuff, with the sleeves 
caught back at the wrist with a 
purple tab, cambric collar and frilled 
sleevelets, and the cost is 28'- 
complete. 
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i ly dependable. The 
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FOREWORD. 
By Dr. Sydney H. Nicholson. 


| TEEL that there is a certain appropriateness in my being asked to write 


a few words by way of introduction to the Rev. Conyers Morrell’s very 
interesting little book about village choirs in olden days. 

T think I was the first to “ discover ” Bow Brickhill as an ideal camping 
spot for choirboys, and some years before Mr, Morrell began to bring his 
boys there I had established the Westminster Abbey Choristers’ Camp, dis- 
turbing the even tenor of the village life by importing three full-sized railway 
carriages, which were (with the help of most of the inhabitants) planted in a 
suitable field acquired for the purpose. The camp is, I am glad to say, still 
in regular use by present and former choristers of the Abbey, and is now the 
property of the Dean and Chapter. 

During a visit with my choristers from the College of St. Nicolas in 1930 
there appeared a special number of The Times, dealig with Church and 
Empire (published in connection with the Lambeth Conference). It con- 
tained an article on Parish Church Music with two illustrations; one of them 
was of our own Chapel at the College of St. Nicolas, Chislehurst, and the 
other was Webster’s picture of “ A Village Cho: I was able to write from 

‘ Bow Brickhill to point out this remarkable coincidence and at the same time 
to identify the original of the singing-gallery depicted. 

The history of these old west gallery choirs is very curious and interest- 
ing, and their performances must have doue something to liven up many a 
dreary service. But it is easy to turn too regretfully to the past, and, though 
much might be done nowadays by introducing good instrumental music 
into our village churches, I am sure we have every reason to be thankful for 
the great movement which substituted for these unseemly “ bands” the 
present-day type of choir. 

Whatever its shortcomings, the often abused surpliced choir is a vast 
improvement on its eighteenth century predecessor, and there are plenty 
of these choirs that show, Sunday by Sunday, what excellent results are 
possible if the existing material can be skilfully handled. 

Photos W. F. Mansell] Yet it is good that choirs of to-day should be reminded of the history 

ety eet that lies behind their office; and crude though their efforts doubtless were, 

. these simple village musicians in their west galleries did contribute some- 

thing to our modern ideas of worship, for at least they taught the village 
folk to make their church music for themselves. 

And this is what the School of English Music is trying to help them to 


: ieee do to-day. 
fi ; SYDNEY H. NICHOLSON. 


«THER CHORISTERS.”" 


BY HENRY BARRAUD. 1849. 


Tue ScHoot or EnciisH Cuurcn Music, 
COLLEGE or ST. NICOLAS, CHISLEHURST, 
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The School of 
English Church Music 


S.P.C.K. HOUSE, 
Northumberland Avenue, London, W.C.2. 


Presiden : 
His Grace Tan Lory Arcesisnor or CanrerBury. 


Chatrman of the Council: 
Sir Arraur SOMERVELL. 


Direclor: Tr. Sypyry H. Nriceworsen, 
Warden of the College of St. Nicolas. 


THE S.E.C.M. secks by a policy of peaceful penetration and 
constructive criticism to improve the standard of church music 
throughout the country. It is never an interloper. It goes 
only where its presence is sought. 


THE S.E.C.M. secks to raise the standard of choice by 
reconmending only worthy nmsic in the columns of its quarte. rly 
magazine ENGLISH CHURCH MUSIC and in the advice it 
gives to its members privately. 


THE S.E.C.M. seeks to raise the standard of performance by 
encouraging choirs to sing well only the music that is within 
their capacity, by issuing ‘gramophone records, and by holding 
gatherings of choirs. 


Nearly 900 choirs are now affiliated, but there are many more 
which are not yet affiliated: some, becanse they may not yet 
know of the work of the S.E.C.M.; and others, because they 
cannot afford to add to their subscriptions at the present 
time. 

Those who are interested in the music of their churches should 
write to the Secretary, §.E.0.M., from whom all particulars, 
together with a short history of the mov ement, may be obtained 
without obligation. 

H. L. A. GREEN, 


Secretary. 


PLATES AND iLLUSTRATIONS. 


THE CHORISTERS, 1849 r 
The illustration of three surpkeed chotisters j is wen a * painting by 
Henry Barraud (1811-1874). The picture was known by the title 
‘We praise Thee, O God.” The boys portrayed were the artist's 
eldest son, his nephew, and a friend of theirs. 


A VILLAGE CHOTR ‘ 2 : ‘ facing 
Painted by Thomas Webster at Bow Brick chili, in (S47, see pages 
12, 13 and ry. 


THE PARISH CLERK . . ‘ . facing 
from the painting by Thomas Gainsborough, R.A 727-4788), in 
the Tate Gallery. A portrait of Edward Orpin, parish clerk of Brad- 
ford-on-Avon, Wiltshire, who died 17Sz. 


INSTRUMENTS IN SUSSEX CHURCHES . - G, Iv, 


Reproduced by permission of Rev. WK. H, Maccler mot, from Susser 
Church ALusic in the Past. 


HOGARTH'S “ JUDITH,” 1734 
From an engraving: see page 14. 


THE CHURCH CHORISTERS  . . 2 Fi . facing 
From a collection of 1S8th-rgth century eaticatiires: 


SHELLAND WINCH ORGAN . 2 ‘ . 7 - facing 
Played by Mr. Armstrong, parish clerk, Sev page 10. 


DAVID AND MUSICIANS 
From an early 15th century manuscript in British Muse: um, show ing 
the Harp, Psaltery, Triangle, Clarion and Chime-be 


MARRIAGE SCENE, 1735. . 
From Hogarth’s Rake's Progress, in the Old Churen. of Marv: e- 
bone. See page 14. 


CHORISTER GIRLS, L849 
From an ener after Henry Barr: aud. Dur ing ‘the sth and roth 
centuries it was quite customary in town and country churches to 
have a small party of charity children in the singing gallery, who 
would be led by flute and cello, or bassoon and violin. The form of 
dress shown has been worn until quite recently by the girls of a 
Charity School, established in old Mary-le-bone in 1750. 


THE CHOIRMISTRESS, 1890 
Reproduced from a fire-screen made up by the late Mr. A. wi eston, 
Boxmoor, Hertfordshire. 
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I OYLES 


for BOOKS 


We have over two million 
volumes in stock, including 
almost all the best new and 
secondhand books on Music 
and Archeology. Our cata- 
logues are free on mention- 
ing your interests, and we 
attend to post-orders quickly 
and efficiently. 


119-125, Charing Cross Rd., London, W.2 


THE PARISH CLERK. 


BY IHOMAS GAINSHOROUGH, RAL 


“The sermon done, @ good anthem followed with vialis.” 
Prerys’ Diary, 1662. 


I. 


have often echoed a lament over the 

ignorance that prevails in many of 
our hamlets with regard to the treasures 
of antiquity, the country legends, and the 
old-time stories which are to be found 
almost everywhere. To live in memory of 
what bas gone before in the lives of our 
forefathers, and of the strange events that 
have happened on the very ground upon 
which we stand, will give us real delight in 
our village homes 

Tn spite of wanton destruction that has devastated them from time to 
time, many old country churches, replete with a thousand memories of the 
past, remain, and research into the chronicles of a parish, or into the treasures 
that have survived in church chests or on cottage walls, has rescued from 
oblivion much that makes glad the heart of man. Essayists, artists and 
bards have also helped to preserve for us a picture of bygone rural England, 
in particular of that period when life was animated by a village hand and by 
the quaint old village choir. 

Tn pre-Reformation days it would have been difficult to find a parish 
church of any size without an organ. ‘They were nsed in this country at a 
very early date, their usual position 
being on a rood loft over a chancel 
screen; in one or two cases they 
were placed in a gallery across the 
west end of the church. The rood 
loft, richly panelled and ornamented, 
and approached by rood stairs in the 
chancel arch, accommodated organ, 
organist and choir, Churchwardens’ 
books contain items for “ takynge 
downe of the olde orgons on the Rood 
Loft, for “ blowynge on the new 
orgons when they were mended,’ or 
fer the payment of minstrels, vocal 
and instrumental, hired by the rich 
parishes on high days. 

Untortunately, under the influence 
of puritanical reformers, a set was 
made against all organs, In 1644 it 
was enacted that “all organs and the 


Giese ite of rural life in Engiand 


Mint 


INSTRUM FORMERLY 
5 : w ARRING CHURCIL 
frames in which they stand, all fF Rescoons: 0. Oboe: C. Clartack: 


churches and chapels, shall be“taken - P, Pitch Pipe, 
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down and utterly defaced, and none hereafter 
set up in their places. Singers and instru- 
mentalists were dispersed and were reduced to 
great poverty: they went round the country, 
taking up abode in gentlemen’s houses, but 
more often they frequented the ale-houses and 
picked up a precarious subsistence from the 
tavern frequenters. In their village lodgings 
and in the ale-houses they gathered men 
about them and taught a more artistic method 
of playing, which really gave an impetus to 
orchestral church music. 

Before the organ pealed forth again 
almost every village had its band, composed 
of flute, clarionet, bassoon, fiddles and bass-viol. 
The parish clerk was generally the musical 
genius of the village, leading the instru- 

ohn binG ctescy mentalists in church and conducting them at 

ia ieee “ "their village revels. His pitch pipe, tuning-fork 

and viol are among some of the treasures that have been preserved. The 

pitch pipe was a small closed diapason pipe with movable graduated stoppers, 

blown by the mouth, and only to be depended upon for giving the pitch for 

vocal music: it was inferior in accuracy to the tuning-fork, which was 
invented in 1713. 

For about two centuries the bassoon was a favourite church instrument 
At Farndon, in Cheshire, a new bassoon cost the churchwardens £6 gs. Sd. ; 
at St. Giles, Northampton, they paid £4 138. 6d. to Bland, of Holborn, for 
a bassoon; the salary of a bassoon i 
player in 1799 rose from Ios. 6d. to a 
guinea. At Balsham, near Cambridge, 
a late 18th century bassoon by Mil- 
burn, of Newark, with a copper bell 
substituted for the usual termination 
of the instrument, together with two 
clarionets and a pitch pipe, have 
recently been acquired from the 
descendants of those wha played 
them. In the old accounts of a 
church in Derbyshire there is an entry 
under 1742 of Sd. “ for hairing the 
bowe of the viole,"’ and a loose sheet 
of paper found in the church chest of 
the same parish tells of the new “ Base 
Voile ’’ to be used solely for the use of 
the church, and not to be trundled 
about to Wakes or any other places 


of profancness. 
The manners and customs of ! 
these old village choirs were delight- CHOIR AND ORCHESTRA IN GALLE 
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fully primitive and simple, especially in the matter of dress. “‘ [ have try’d to 
remember,” says one, “ the old choir at Climping where we lived many years 
and generations before us, and can remember the Blacksmith and his son 
playing the Violins and the Churchwarden the Bassvial, and two others, the 
Shoemakers, play’d a flute each: they all wore White-smock-frocks and 
carried their Instruments and music in a Red Handkerchicf.’' When John 
Fuller, who lived at Brightling a century ago, presented an organ to Bright- 
ling Church, he gave each member of the choi a smock-frock, buckskin 
breeches and yellow stockings, and to each woman a red cloak. 

At West Lavington in 1849, the first vicar of the parish presented to the 
female members of the choir scarlet cloaks, trimmed with black braid, and 
white sun-bonnets to be worn with them. At Goring the schoolgirls helped 
in the singing and responses with the clerk; they wore white straw poke- 
bonnets, trimmed with white cambric, and pink-and-white print dresses and 
capes. 

A happy feature of old church minstrelsy was the custom of whole 
families for generations taking part therein, the Juniors regarding it as almost 
a sacred obligation that they should carry on the tradition of their ancestors. 
A feature of the past was also the lengthy tenure of office by individual 
qmembers of bands and choirs, many of whom could claim forty to fifty years’ 
service to their credit. At Bosham, in Sussex, all the twelve adult singers 
at one time had an average of over forty years’ continuous membership of 
the choir, and the senior of them, “ Grandsire "’ Arnold, established a record 
by occupying his seat for eighty-two years. 

As time went on church orchestras became subject to outbreaks of dis- 
cord, until they were gradually displaced, first by the barrel organ and then 
by the harmonium. 

“Winch organs,” as the barrel organs were called, were in vogue for 
many years : they were furnished with separate barrels, each pricked with ten 
or twelve tunes. It fell to the village clerk to turn the handle; he was the 
only person who understood the mechanism and how to change the barrels. 

The principle of the barrel organ was not a new one. Henry VIIT had 
a Virginal that went with a wheel “ without playing upon.” <A remarkable 
manual and mechanical organ made in 1598 at the command of Queen 
#lizabeth bad self-acting trumpeters, blackbirds and thrushes, with chimes 
and solemn music. 

A correspondent in The Parish Choiy or Church Music Book, 1846, 
mentions the grinding organ at Southover, near Lewes, not “ a horrible 
makeshift.” It had three barrels of twelve tunes each: the hymn tunes 
were principally ‘ of a solid and churchlike character.” 

An interesting survival of these organs which is still in use in the hamlet 
of Shelland, Suffolk, is illustrated and commented on below. In several 
other country churches the remains have been carefully preserved or stowed 
away, while in other parts the frames have been converted into cottage 
furniture or even pigstyes. 

In the Record Office there is an entry under 185r of a little cottage in 
an Oxfordshire village occupied by an “ organ-builder.”” Many years later 
there was a legend that he once did build an organ, and had lived on its 
repairs ever since. The organ had two stops, and was worked by a lever. 
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\ X J ASHINGTON IRVING, in The Sketch 

Book, first published in 1820, tells a 

delightful story of an old-time village 

choir. It was Christmas Day, and as guest of 

the squire at Bracebridge Hall he had listened 

with hushed delight to the strains of music from 

the village band which had broken in upon the 

winter night. ‘If you are disposed to go to 

church,” said Frank Bracebridge, ‘“I can 

promise you a specimen of my Cousin Simon’s 

musical achievements. As the church is desti- 

tute of an organ, he has formed a band from 

the village amateurs, and established a musical 

club for their improvement . . . for the bass 

he has sought out all the ‘ deep solemn mouths ’ 

among the country bumpkins, and for ‘ sweet mouths’ he has culled with 
curious taste among the prettiest lasses in the neighbourhoad, though these 
last, he affirms, are the most difficult to keep in tune: your pretty female 
singer being exceedingly wayward and capricious, and very liable to accident.” 

During service Master Simon stood up in the pew and repeated the 
responses very audibly ; he was evidently most solicitous about the musical 
part of the service, keeping his eyes fixed intently on the choir and beating 
time with much gesticulation and emphasis. The usual service of the choir 
was managed tolerably well, and the great trial was the anthem that had 
been arranged by Master Simon, on which he had founded great expectation, 
Unluckily there was a blunder at the very outset, the musicians became 
Nurried, and Master Simon was in a fever; everything went on lamely and 
irregularly until they came to a chorus beginning: ‘‘ Now let us sing with one 
accord,’ which seemed to be a signal for parting company. All became 
discord and confusion, each shifted for himself and got to the end as well as 
he could, excepting one old chorister in a pair of horn spectacles bestriding 
a long sonorous nose, who, being wrapped up in his own melody, kept on a 
quavering course, wriggling his head, ogling his book, and winding up with a 
nasal solo of at least three bars duration. 

There is a treasured memory which has been handed down trom father 
to son in an old-world village in Buckinghamshire, which recalls the painting 
ofa well-known picture, Webster's 
“Village Choir.”” This painting was 
exhibited at the Royal Academy 
in 1847, and portrays a diversity 
of characters. Thomas Webster, 
the artist, painted this for Mr. 

who bequeathed it 

Victoria and Albert 

Museum, where it may be seen 
to-day. A note preserved with 
the picture states that Frank ees 
Bracebridge’s promise in The BOW BRICKHILL CHURCH. 
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Sketch Book was the suggestion. His characters were found in the 
charming little village of Bow Brickhill, Buckinghamshire, where a rugged 
beacon church stands to-day like a castle on a wooded hill. The setting 
of this picture was the old west gallery of the church, and we find an assem-~ 
plage of characters as various as could be desired. In The Exar dater of 
3847 it is thus described: “ One hears the sound of each performer's voice ; 
the growl of the basses and the ringing of the tenors; the conceited village 
clerk giving the time with an extended palm and clearly violating it with 
mouth agape, the spectacled and toothless admirer whispering in his ear, 
the waspish look of the violoncello, who feels that his art has not had fair 
play, the hearty intonation of the fat farmer in the background, the emphatic 
feebleness of the smock-frock—all are excellent. The quaint prettiness 
of the little girls in front, too, with the boy friends in each other's grasp, 
and the tidy young couple singing off the same book behind, carry us out 
of the region of mere laughter into 
that of gentle character and homely 
English romance.’’ Describing Master 
Simon, the 4rt Union of 1847 says: 
“ The leader of the choir, occupying 
the centre of the gallery, is heard not 
less than seen. He is a spare figure, 
in a suit of rusty black, which hangs 
about him with no goodwill. He sings 
votundo ore, thus showing the losses he 
has sustained in teeth .. . he is the 
beau ideal of a sorrowing man, the 
keynote of the whole.” 

It is known that the painting of 
this picture called for one’s ‘‘ Sunday 
best,” together with all its adorn- 
ments. The clarionet player's little 
girl seen reading from her book: liked to 
remember the gathering of the flowers 
for the buttonhole worn by Mr. Hall: 
one of the boy friends was Parson 
Jackson’s son: the old silk neckerchief 
worn by a chorister in this choir has : 
been handed down as a curio from the MPHORN 
past ; although as large as a table-top, 
two of these neckerchiefs would pass through a wedding ring. 

It is remembered in places to this day that the substitution of the organ 
jor the old church choir, with its mmsical instruments, kept many people 
away from church, especially when the village choir formed half the congrega- 
tion. Fiction has presented us with a picture of the disappointment that 
came with the barrel organ. In Thomas Hardy's Under the Greenwood Tree 
ov The Melistock Quive, old William sits in the front of the gallery with ‘cello 
between his knees, and one hears the throats and strings and the occasional 
twang of a broken fiddle string. “ Times have changed from the times 
they used to be,” said Michael Mail. ‘' Barrel-organs, and they next door 
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to ’em that you blow wi’ your feet, have 
come in terribly of late years.” “ More's the 
pity,” was the reply. “ Time was, long and 
merry ago now! when not one of the varmits 
was to be heard of; but it served the choirs 
right. They should have stnck to strings as 
we did, and keep out clarinets, and done away 
with serpents. Tf you'd thrive in musical 
religion, stick to strings, says I.” 


Til. 
Pre: and humour enter freely into 


the story of our village choirs. Pathetic 

indeed was the destruction of those 
fine old organs which had been the pride of 
the churches before the Reformation, and 
hard was the struggle to retain the trained 
“singers” who from her earliest days had 
been an Order in the Church. The Reformers had put down all “ piping 
with organs, singing, ringing, and trowling of psalms from one side of the 
choir to the other,’’ and it was a sad lament at the Restoration that 
there was a dearth of trained boys’ voices. Minstrels, lay-clerks and 
singing boys alike “ suffytente in organes playing’’ or “in good brestes " 
were wanting: ‘‘ Cornets and men’s feigned voices were necessary, there 
not being one lad capable of singing his part readily,’ nor, with one or 
two notable exceptions, were there the “ masters of songe.” A few choral 
schools and foundations survived the storms of time, but in the country the 
choristers had been dispersed. The towns were more fortunate in the revival 
of music and singing, but it was long 
before organs pealed forth again in our 
country churches. 

The dullness which had overcome 
the churches by the beginning of the 
18th century is humorously suggested 
in some of the contemporary prints 
and paintings by Willliam Hogarth : 
in Rase’s Progress (1735) the marriage 
scene takes us into the dilapidated 
old church at Marylebone, which was 
a small village on the outskirts of 
London, and here amid the cobwebs 
we see the grotesque intermingling 
with the sublime: one of the charac- 
ters portrayed is “the Clerk who 
neither said nor sung ’’: in the same 
artist’s Judith, which was a sketch of 
sacred drama of the time, we hear the 
earpiercing voices of the choristers and 
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the distortions of the bass viol, while an agitated leader in his periwig is 
absorbed in eager attention to keeping time. The fervour of divines and 
hymn writers such as the Wesleys, Cowper and Newton, towards the 
middle of that century, was a reawakening from the sluggishness which had 
befallen both parsons and choirs. 

By and by when the village bands had played their part their disruption 
followed and there arrived those disappointing organs whose barrels ground 
out secular and sacred tunes. Occasions would arise with these when sud- 
denly in the course of a melody an accident would happen and the mechanism 
would refuse to speak. It is told of a village church in Yorkshire that one 
Sunday morning during the singing of a hymn the music came to a sudden 
stop. There was a solemn pause, and the clerk making his way to the front 
of the singing gallery was heard addressing the vicar in a loud tone, saying : 
“ Please, sor, an-ell ’as coom off.” Once in Shelland, Suffolk, they had an 
adventure with a mouse. During the singing of a hymn there was a sudden 
strange noise from the organ—then silence. After service it was found that 
a mouse had been caught in the works and crushed to death. The chaplain 
of Shelland on one occasion chose a hymn which in the book had six lines to 
the verse, while there were eight on the barrel: “ Mind ye tell the congregation 
to sing the last two lines twice,” warned the venerable parish clerk. He ran 
no risks, for on reaching the fifth line he popped his head round the corner of 
the organ and called out ‘‘ not forgettin’ the repeating of the last few lines.” 

In Hewett’s Parish Clerk a sketch tells how Davy Diggs, the clerk, was 
ordered to write to the Squire for a subscription: “Mr. Squir, sur: Me & 
Parmer Field and the rest of the genelmen in vestri sembled Thinks the 
parson want parish Relif in shape of a Grindstun orgin betwin Survisses—i 
am to grind him & the sundy skool kildren is to sing to while him he Gos 
out of is sete.”’ 

At Warnham, Sussex, Michael Turner (Clerk and Sexton for fifty years 
from 1830} was master man and leader of the choir band who played in the 
rood loft: he always wore a white smock frock, red handkerchief, tie and 
breeches, and an old-fashioned beaver high hat on Sundays. 

“With nodding head, the choir he led, 
That none should start too soon: 
The second too, he sang full true, 
His viol played the tune.” 
Recalling the good old days an Essex clerk relates : 
“We sang then in the gallery with fiddle and clarionet 
If ver'd once heard our band, sir, tain’t likely you'd forget ; 
if the Parson should wish they’d change the tune by next Lord’s day, 
They pops flute and fiddle in bags, and goes right clean away.” 

In 1850, in The Parish Choir, an Essex clergyman proudly records his 
formation of a rustic choir, It had previously consisted of two or three 
horrible treble voices straincd and cracked from singing the tenor part, a 
few bass voices, and one or two harsh male voices singing the air, accompanied 
by a bass viol anda cracked clarionet. ‘‘ Now,” he says, ‘“ we have a good 
Parish Choir . . . it consists of four or five bass voices, one or two tenors, 
and about sixteen children some of whom sing remarkably well accompanied 
by a violin and bassoon.” 

The following story is told by an old choirmaster living at Olney. Tt was 
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in the days when few of the congregation were able to read, and the parson 
would recite the hymn two lines at a time for the congregation to sing. It 
was at the evening service and as the light was failing the parson said: " The 
light has grown so very dim, I scarce can see to read the hymn,” whercon, 
thinking that to be the ! two lines of the hymn, the clerk gave the key on 


his pitch pipe and led the singing of it to the tune of ‘* The Old Hundredth.” 
At this the parson said: “1 did not mean to read the hymn, T only meant 
my eyes were dim,’ and again the choir led the singing of this and followed 
with the usual Amen. 

The old times and many of their customs have passed away : to-day our 
churches are richer perhaps in things of genuine worth. Some of the ardour 
of our forefathers may have been lost, especially as regards native musical 
talent, but venerable and historic churches, however plain and humble in 
structure and ornament, are rich in the lingering memory of the past, and still 


“ Through the long-drawn aisle and fretted vault 
The pealing anthem swells the note of praise.” 
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WILLIAM HOGARTH, whose pictures are referred) to, was born in) r6o7 
In 17iN he turned his attention to engraving, and afterwards to painting, his subjects 
being those of domestic history Among his principal pictures were: <1 Rake 
vss, The Enraged Musician, AL Chorus of Singers, The Sleeping Congregation, 
aml Rehearsal for the Oratorio of fudith, ‘This Oratorio was written by William 
Huggins, 1733, and set to music by William de Mesch, some years chapel-master at 
Antwerp, a performer on the violin, and for several seasons leader of the band at 
Marylebone Gardens, to which persons of quality resorted Jor “ consorts of musick.” 

THOMAS WEBSTIER, whose [iage Chotr is reproduced by permission of the 
Director, Victoria and Albert Museum, was born in tSo0, Intended at first for the 
musical profession and educated at St, George Chapel, Windser, with a view to 
becoming a chorister, he soon displayed a preference for painting, and in 1820 
entered the Royal Academy asa student. Me had a bent for portraying the humours 
and games of children, and some of his pictures such as The Deon School, The 
Smile, The Erown, became very popular through engravings. 21 (Ulage Choir 
was first exhibited at the Re demy in ih43. W. Sandby in his History of the 
Royal leademy (1802) sp of it as "a work worthy of and equal to those of 
Hogarth.” The artist is known to have been a frequent visitor at Little Brickhill, 
where the Misses Webster lived. Bow Brickhill is the northernmost of the three 
Brickhilly, a group of villages which stretch across the old Roman Watling Street 
where it enters Buckinghamshire, near Fenny Stratlord 

THE SHELLAND WINCH ORGAN is reproduced by permission of Photo- 
press Ltd. Tt has wooden rollers studded with staples varying from an inch long 
toa mere point: each barre) plays twelve tunes. there are six stops, and the bellows 
are blown hy means of a crank on the spindle operating the barrels. Mr, Armstrony, 
the Parish Clerk, who has been “ winking ” it for half a century that he is not 
one for fiddling with the stops. He has had the same two out for years, and they 
are going to stop out! This organ was built by Bryeesou of Long Acre, ¢. TRi0. 
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“Dick takes the Pitch-pipe, blows the Not, 
Snap stvikes up first with open throat.” 


A BARREL OVER ONE HUNDRED YEARS OLD. 


STILL PLAYED BY THE PARISH CLERK IN SHBLLAND CHURCH, NR, STOWMARKET, SUFFOLK, 


THE ORIGIN OF CHURCH CHOIRS. 
By E. A. Tanner, Organist and Choirmaster. 


worship can be traced back to very 

early times. In primitive forms of 
religion, music, the song and the dance, played 
their part. The name of King David, Psalmist 
of Israel, is usually associated with the forma- 
tion of an ordered band of “ singers,’ but 
these undoubtedly existed before his time. In 
the Books of Chronicles descriptions are given 
of Temple worship and the Temple choir. 
David is said to have organised the Levitical 
chorus and orchestra: Heman, Asaph and 
Jeduthun were appointed chief conductors, 
giving the beat with their cymbals, while 
Levites and others played on various instruments. The choristers and 
players were divided into several classes, and are said to have been four 
thousand in number. ‘The whole of these were employed to add impressive- 
ness to the ceremonies at the consecration of Solomon's T emple. Among 
the exiles who returned from Babylon and took part in cousecrating the 
foundations of the second temple were descendants of the great Levitical 
choristers, and we are told by Nehemiah that from that time divine service 
was regularly performed as instituted by David, the people contributing the 
necessary support for the singer: 

With this as a guide the Christian Church in a very natural way developed 
its own forms and methods of worship, and choirs were clos hhated to 
the development of liturgies, music and hymmody in the Church, Gradual 
development followed in four main groups—Scriptural, Greek, Latin and 
English. In the latter group country chairs, no less than those of great 
towns and cathedrals, may claim to have contributed their share towards 
the beauty of Christian life and worship. 

Several of our best known liturgies, canticles and hymns were sung in 
the early church. In St. Luke, the Acts, Ephesians and Apocalypse, the 
tone of praise is specially marked, being sometimes in the form of a‘‘ psalm ”’ 
or “hymn” or other corporate singing. In two of the Gospels we are told 
that ‘‘ when they had sung a hymn they went out”: this was the great 
Paschal Hallel or Hymn of Praise, consisting of Psalms 113-118. St. Paul, 
writing to the Corinthians, refers to Christian assemblies for common worship, 
and to the Ephesians he commends the singing of “ psalms and hymns and 
spiritual songs.” Hymns as distinct from psalms became a feature of Christian 
worship in which portions of the Divine poetry of the Old Testament were 
combined with the glorious facts and truths of the New: one of the earliest 
references to this is a well known passage in Pliny's letter to Trajam {a.p. 112), 
where he says that the Christians of his age were accustomed to meet before 


Green AND MUSIC as an aid to 
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daylight “ and to sing by turns a hymn (carmen) to Christ.” At the end ot 
the and century Clement of Alexandria appended to his Paedagogts, or 
Tutor, the “ Hwun of the Saviour,” which is the earliest known Christian 
hymn. An old vesper hymn of Thanksgiving at Tamp-light (“ Hail, gladden- 
ing Light”) is quoted by St. Basil in the 4th century, and St. Cyril (a.b. 347) 
alludes to the singing of the Yer Sanctus in Christian worship, while the 
Clementine Liturgy gives the form in which this was sung, possibly from 
Apostolic times. 

At the Council of Laodicea (4.0. 361) ‘ Singers’ are mentioned as an 
Order in the Church, their primary duty being to regulate and encourage 
the chanting of those portions of Divine service which could be musically 
rendered, It was iu the latter part of the 4th century that Ambrose, who 
has been called ‘ the father of Church song,’ introduced from the East the 
practice of antiphonal chanting, ard began the task, which Gregory com- 
pleted, of systematizing the music of the Church. 

When St. Augustine came to England (a.0. 596) he brought with him 
‘ cantores,” who were dispersed about the country and taught the art of 
church singing with success. A deacon named Jacobus is mentioned by 
Bede as the first glish si 
with sodore, Archhishop of Canterbury (a.p. 668), to improve the art. 
In ap, 669 Eddi was brought from Kent by Wilfrid as “ cantor” to 
be a choirmaster among the Northumbrian churches. We learn this from 
his own Life of Wilfrid, and also from Bede, who says, "| caveiands magister 
Nordanhvurbrorum ecelesiis teddi fait” 

Song schools were part of the establishment of monastic institutions. 
and in the Middle Ages choral grammar schools were founded up and down 
the count forty-two such schools are recorded in the “ Calendar of 
Chantries," as for instance at Long Preston, Yorks (1468), where the in- 
cumbent of the chantry was to" teach a grammar and song school to the 
children of the parish.’ By the time of the Reformation both church music 
and choir-singing had reached a high standard, but very troublous times 
befell the church ancl the choirs during the Tudor period. The suppression 
of the monasteries, and continual upheaval im the church, brought many 
changes: English took the place of Latin in the services of the English 
Church, new musical problems arose, plain song melody gave way to harmony, 
the redeeming feature and, in fact, the s vation of the choirs being that 
certain great men were at hand for the task. To the reign of Queen Elizabeth 
we owe the great names of Tallis, Byrd and Farrant. On the title-page of 
his Pselwes, Sonnets and Songs of Sadnes and Pietie, published by Byrd in 
588, the author sets down some reasons to persuade every one to learn to 
hatsoever comparable 


iging master, and a singer named John was sent 


sing, He says" There is not any musicke of tstrument. 
io that which is made of the vouees af men, where the voyees are good, and the sane 
well ordered. The better the vovce is, the meeter it is to honour and serve God 
therewith : and the vovce of aan is chiefly to be employed to that ende.” 
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ROOD LOFTS AND GALLERIES. 


Some Notes kindly written for this brochure by 
Professor A. E. Richardson, F.R.LB.A, F.S.A, 


Professor of Architecture, University of London. Author of “ Georgian England,” ete 


HT study of medieval architecture 


compels us to enquire into the 
origin of both furniture and 


fittings in order that we may under- 
stand the ritnal of other days. We know 
the practice of screening the chancel to 
be of great antiquity, but it is almost 
impossible to say when the galleries ovcr 
the chancel screens were first erected. 
Thus while we know in many cases the 
exact date of their demolition and de- 
facement, it js only possible for us to 
conclude that the very earliest types 
began with a tranverse pulpitum or 
lofty gallery running across the western 
extremity of the choir, 

The gallery or rood loft of St. Sophia 
1 cient size to 


at Constantinuple was of su 
enable the emperors to be crowned. in it. 
We read that the Vrench Kings were 
crowned on the Jubé of Rheims Cathe- 
dral and that a special road left was 


ROOD LOFT WITTE CRUCITIX constricted for the coronation of 

So FREES Charles XN. On the Continent the prac- 

tice was to erect the loft on a solid wall to the choir, There are the famous 

examples of North Germany, for instance at Jubeck and at Gelnhausea 

and Marbu: They were usually ascended by two staircascs, either in 
circular isolated turrets or carried in the thickness of the wall. 

At Walpole St. Peter, and in the great church at Bury St. Edmunds, 
the system of a double staircase can be seen, although the screen and the 
loft in cach case has long ago disappeared. ‘There was formerly a circular 
staircase in the rood loft at Ely before the restorations of the last century. 
In great cathedrals not only was the gallery or loft intended for singers and 
an organ, but on occasion the Mass was celebrated at the high level, in some 
cases a small altar and a piscina forming part of the equipment Che main 
purpose of the rood loft, however, was to carry the principal feature of the 
church decoration, namely the great crucifix and rood with attendant images. 
‘The cross, richly painted and carved, swith the apocalyptical signs of the four 
evangelists carved at the extremities stood in the centre of the gallery. The 
attendant figures were the Blessed Virgin and the Beloved Disci St. 
by wrought iron staples. At Balsham, 


John, These figures were secured 
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near Cambridge, the original mortice can be seen in the floor of the loft, In 
the continental examples there were lecterns for the Epistle, the Gospel and 
the Lessons, also coronels and standards for the lights. On the occasion af 
all solemm feasts and cercmonies coronels of silver or lateen were suspendeil 
with blazing tapers. At Bourges there were twenty-four brass basins or 
sconces with prickets. At Christmas anc Whitsuntide the rood lofts were 
decorated with branches of trees, and on Jeast days in the summer were 
ted with flowers. 
There are many examples of a rood beam being placed at a higher level 
than the floor of the gallery, but in the generality of examples the great 
crucifix stood on the breast-sumner and was secured at the apex of the chancel 
arch. Perhaps the finest example of an elaborate rood beam is that in the 
Domkirche, at Lubeck. A fair illustration of this is engraved in the ‘ Gothic 
Study Book.’ 

We turn, however, to our own country for the finest examples of chancel 
screens in the world, This is not meant in the sense that any of these screens 


are grandiose in design, but in the sense that considering the size of the parish 
churches which they embellish they are very remarkable. Mention must 
be made of stone screen's, as well as of the wooden types, for example at 
Bramford, in Sulfolk (14th century), and at Compton Bassett, Wiltshire 
{rsth century). There are two splendid rood screens of the west country, 
Swymbridge and Dunchideock, in Devon, both examples of the 15th 
century. East Anglian examples are of great beauty and retain in most 
cases the original colour decoration. The rood sercen at Pertenhall, Hunts, 
retains traces of colour. 

The Parclose screens at Dennington, Suffolk, are a joy to behold, such 
is the delicacy of the tracery and deta In Bedfordshire the characteristics 
of the woodwork of all the neighbouring counties can be seen in the sercens 
in: the finest is at Felmersham, which dates from the late 15th 
ry, another example is Tilbrook. A typical Midland example is that 
at St. Mary's, Hitchin, The chancel screen at Guilden Morden, Cambridge- 
shire, is in the form of two small chapels: this unique design dates from the 
14th century and is well worth a visit. The custom. of strengthening the 
upper part of the chancel screen to carry a gallery and to support the great 
crucifix Gates from the late ryth and 15th centuties. It was continued well 
on into the 16th century, in fact down to the middle of Henry VIII's reign. 

In so far as the rood lofts of old English parish churches are concerned 
their use was that of Music Galleries. They were used to light the figures 
and for veiling purposes during Lent, as well as for special ceremonial on 
Palm Sunday. 

The most curious thing is that nothing survives of the ancient rood 
beams or crucifixes of the past. At Shelton the writer discovered the end 
of the original rood beam cut off level with the face of the wall. At Staple- 
ford, in Hertfordshire, the original stone staircase was found blocked up in 
e thickness of the south wall of the Nave. The level of the old gallery 
was discovered and replaced by a simple loft with figures, At St, Mary s 
Eaton-Socon, Hunts, the rood loft, chancel screen, great crucifix and circular 
staircase have been reconstructed after the dis astrous fire of 1930. 

The great period of wanton destruction coincides with the earlier years 
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en Elizabeth, when features that had survived the troublous 
s of Henry VIII and Edward VI finally vanished. The 
hurech records of Sleaford throws considerable 


of the reign of Que 
times of the reign: 
following extract from the c 
light on the vandalism of the period : 

SLEFORD NOVA—Anthonie Robinson and Robert Tymberland, 
> April 1566. In PMS the roode Marie and Johnnie and all other 
Imagies of papistrie and all the antiphoners masse bookes grales pies 

legendes hymnalles wt crewittes sacring belles 
chrysmatoes paxes clappers wt suche other trumperies were burned in 
the markett place of Newe Sleforthe the XXJth daie of October a* 
secundo Elizabeth wittan Shearshowe Roberte ffentonne and wittan 
Cockitt then churchwardens. 


portises manuelles 


‘The account goes on as follows : 

Itm the rode lofte taken downe all save the forthe wth remayneth 
standing weh we cannot take downe for yt is a waie from one house to 
another (i.e. from ene chapel to anolher) so yt we have no passadge but 
that waie to ytt but as for all the rest is broken in peces and defaced the 
tymber and bordes thereof is reserved for making and mendinge of the 
stales in the churche and for other thinges that we stand nede of mendinge 
aboute or said churche. 

In some cases the chancel screens were removed to form galleries at the 
west end of the church; this was the case at Dunstable Priory Church. In 
others west galleries were erected at the beginning of the 17th century. 
The gallery at Odiham, Hampshire, and the gallery at Odell, Bedfordshire, 
are two important instances of this. Tinally, in the late 18th and tgth 
centuries galleries were erected within the naves of churches with disastrous 
results, such as at Ampthill, Bedfordshire, 13. 

for the past half century there has been a growing regard for the rein- 
statement of rood lofts, the great crucifix and attendant figures. It is realized 
that such things have a pictorial quality as well as a religious symbolism 
and also that they are features of old English church life. 


MARRIAGE SCENE, BY HOGARTIT, 


Photo: WF, Mansell! 


“CHORISTER GIRLS.” 


BY HENRY RaRRAUD. 1S]9- 
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In a letter to The Parish Choir, 1846, a Dorset lady wrote: “TI 
do wish you would put in an article that would do something which 
would induce the clergyman to put a stop to these performances 
before service, and I really do think the children would sing much 
better without the flute player, for I observe that he plays very 
much out of tune, and then he throws the children out of tune too.” 


«THE CHOTRMISTRES! 
TSyo. 


‘The Choir habit has been from the earliest a white linen garment. 


The Council of Narbonne, a.p. 589, speaks of the ' white garment of 
erred to by St. 


linen, common to all the clergy,” and earlier it 
Jerome (346-420). It may have heen at first identical with the Albe, 
(which, with the difference of a sleeve, has been more lately called a 
surplice (superpellicium) or overslippe worn over the pellicia, or 
cassock. The Sarum Processsional (1528 ed.) speaks of ‘ pueri in 

stantes,”’ in referring to the boys carrying the holy 


superpelliceis g¢ 
water. Bequests of linen for new  surplices have sometimes been 


made to churches. 


M. T. KITCHENER, Photographer, 


The Studio, 22 St. John Street, 
NEWPORT PAGNELL, BUCKS. 


DISS CHURCH, NORFOLK. 


: Cpe beeb ig len 
ree ty Se ee i 
Seat ng, | : 
Example of Modern Screen Ie ae 
FROM THE STUDIOS OF = Cp 


Messrs. JONES & WILLIS LD., 5 deeisemetoede eee: 
43 Great Russell Street, BUILDINGS AND os 


London, W.C.1 . Photos, Postcards, or I 
reasonable cast, Suitable fo 


Blocks supplied at 
School or Parish Magazines. 


PHOTOGRAPHER TO BUCKS COUNTY COUNCIL. 


Whew we synge in om prayers with clennesse of bife and 
devocyon of herte me please God in as mache as we worship Heynr 
with our power of voyce and tongue. Song and melodye was 
ordeyned in holy chirche to the more worshyp of God, to the 
more excytacyon of devocyon to the people, alsa to put avaye 
berynesse.” 

- Fr. Dives ET PAcrer, 1495- 
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Adding nto poetry melody in publle p melody both 
vocal and instrumental, for the raising up of men's hearts, and 
He oneetening of theiv affections tomards God." 


Richard FlooKcer, 1594 
© Church music when decently ordered, may hare as great nses 
in the aviay of supplicants as the sound of the trumpet has amang 
the host of mighty men.” 
Dr. Francis ATTERBURY, 1720. 
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‘a celebrate the works aud mercies of Gad in song and 
praise is an essential act of worship.” 


Psauws & Hyswws. Carpincton, Bevs., 1786. 


